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ACT I. 

/ • 

SCENE I.^lKojaerV House. 
Eriter DlAFER^ fiMmed by a Savant. 

Diaper. 

yOlT todk the letter to Mr. Woraiwood ? 

Serv, Yes, sir; he*il Wait on yoH immediately, 

J^tBip. And have yoil toW Mr. Cleveliand that 
I wish to speak with him ? 

Serv. I have sir. 

Di^. Very weffl. [Exit Servant 

Cletelaiid shall be the man. I had some thoughts 
of firuBtitig Wormwood, but he's an Author him- 
self. N6, no, Qeveland shgll he the m;an. 

Er^ter SERVANT, 
WellP 

Serv^ Mr. Jeffiwy from the city, sir, wishes to 
speak with you, 

J9iap, Plagu^ 0;ii him» what can he want? 
Send him up, [Exit Servant, . 

Just tit this time too ! I did hope when I had 
got fairly out of the sight of bumness, I should 
haye |ost the toulid of it. 
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Enter JefferY. 

Well, Jeff, the old subject I suppose ? 

Jef. Yes, sir. 

Diap. 'Business, eh ? ^ 

Jeff.^1 came to tell you that the goods ar« 
all safely packed in the warehouse, and to know 
if you'll have /em insured. 

Diap. Not an article.— Let 'em take their 
chance. I insure my country house,, 'tis true; 
why ? because my manuscripts are all there. 
Any thing more? /You know I hate business. 

Jeff. Hate business ? I remember when you 
lik'd nothing else. 

Diap. And fer that very reason, I 'mi now de^ 
termined to like every^ thing else. 

Jeff. Then you were the glory pf Cheapgide. 
V Diap. Yes, and the shame of every othef 
place. 

Jeff. Up every morning at seven, opened the 
shop-window yourself, in your ^.gree^ velvet 
night-cap, breakfasted at half-past, snUg be- 
hind the counter by eight, stuck there till two 
as if you had been a piece of it, bolted a 
sheep's heart in the little back parlpur with the 
curtain half open, to have an eye upon custom- 
ers, and then at it s^ain till nine. — Do you 
remember, sir? 

Diap. I wish t could forget it. And thea 
on a fine cutting day in December, when I 
used to stand on tip-toe, bare headed at a car- 
riage door, whilst a committee of ladies were, 
leisurely settling the exact shade of a riding ha^ 
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bit^ till my face was aU the colours of a rain- 
bow^ aiid my nose ten degrees at least below 
the freezing*point. 

/^ Ah^ sir, if you had but stuck to business 
as closely as business would have stuck to you, 
you might by this time have been in the high 
road to the mayoralty. 

Diap. The mayoralty ? That for the mayor- 
alty ! {Snapping his fingers.) 

Jeff. I wish you could hear what your friends 
in the city say. 

Diap. My friends in the cily? Well, what 
do the rogues say ? 

Jeff. You'll be offended. 

Diap. Not in the least: — they say Tm in- 
spired, don't they ? 

Jeff. Oh, no ; — ^they swear you're possess'd. 

Diap. The agreeable dogs ; — ^but proceed, 

Jeff. They say you'll find Pegasus a friskier 
jade than your old pad nag. 

Diap. Never mind that; every man has a 
right to choose his own hobby-horse — ^go on. 

Jeff. That you wem't born a poet. 

jyiap. I'm determin'd to die one notwith- 
standing. 

Jeff. That, instead of standing behind your 
counter, you're sitting all day cross-legg'd in 
your study, waiting for inspiration, like an old 
rusty conductor for a flash of lightning. 

Diap. The rogues are witty. — like an old 
iHsty conductor-— I like that. 

Jeff. Ah, sir, when I recollect the snug com- 
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Clevel. What, Gunpowder Treason? 

Diap. Gunpowder Treason, 

Clevel. My dear sir, I give you joy*; — ^if it 
succeeds, your fame is fixed for ever. 

Diap. True ; but if it should be damn'd, my 
laurels ^will be all changed to a weeping willow. 

Clevel. Never mind it, sir; 

Diap. Never, mind it ? What not mitid being 
damn'd ? I'd rather stand in the pillory, where 
turnip-tops may be had gratis, and rotten eggs 
are but two-pence the score. Do you really 
think there's nothing in it ? 

Clevel. A mere trifle — I could name you a 
dozen- authors who are damn'd regularly once 
a season. 

Diap. And are they alive ? 

Clevel. Alive ? So far from killing, it hasn't even 
cured them. If our modem men of genius were 
determined not to survive their works, they'd 
be a short liv'd generation indeed i 

Diap. And you really think there is nothing 
in being hooted, hiss'd, groan'd, cough'd, and 
pelted off the stage ? 

Clevel. Not much, sir. 

Diap. Give me your hand. I'm gla4 you're 
of that opihion; for the favor I have to' request 
is, that you'll attend the performance. 

Clevel. To-night, sir ? 

Diap. Ay, to-night ; and if the piece should 
happen not to succeed, (tho' I don't think there's 
much danger) that you'd come forward as the 
author. 
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CleveL f Aside. J Was there ever any thing so 
unfortunate ? 

Diap. He hesitates. f Aside J 

CleveL I beg pardon, sir, I had a slight en- 
gagement ^ to-night ; but your feelings are at 
stake, and to them I will sacrifice every thing. 

Diap. My dear fellow you make me the hap- 
piest of men — What can I do for you? 

CleveL Nothing, sir. ' 

Diap. Nothing? 

CleveL That I dare ask. ^ 

Di(q). Dare ask ? What is it you dare not ask? 

CleveL You have a niece, sir, who— - 

Diap. Nay, Cleveland, any thing else. My 
house is yours — ^my purse is yours, but my niece 
— Look*ee, Cleveland, you are a very good fel- 
low, a brave fellow, a handsome fellow, nay, a 
very sensible fellow ; but you'll excuse me, you 
have no genius *-give but a striking proof of 
genius, and — 

CleveL And what then, sir ? - 

Diap. Why, then you shall stand a chance 
with the best of them. 

QeveL In that hope I live. 

Enter SERVANT. 

Serv. Mr. Wormwood, sir. 

Piap. We'll see him. [Exit Servant. 

I sent to him to attend the reading of the piece 
— you have no objection to be introduced to 
him as the author. 

CleveL None in the worlds but as he is the 
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dramatic critic of tfie Aarf^, su|>^ose ^e resSetve 
that discovery till we have learnt firdin ttlttt tlid 
{^aBlki' Opinion. 
Dhp. Art ^iteellent thougfif.— fife cotttesl 

\ 

Womtv. My ddai* firiend— /^To Ikapef.) iJfr. 
Cleveland^ youi* servant^ — I fear I intettupt bii-^ 
siness. 

Diap. Oh, no, not in the least. Any tKhg 
new abroad ? — :Now wel shall have it'. 

(Aside to Clevelafid.J 

Warmw. Oh, yes, plenty of novelty. A new 
Cdmedy to-night at one house 3 ind' a Aew Tra- 
gedy* at the^ other: 

Cleoeli Ptay sir, whaff- do they say of tlie 
Tragedy? 

Jfbmttv. 1 ntiderstand a iilost entertaining 
perfbrniance'. 

Diap. Indeed! (Pleased. J 

Wbrmw. Filll of the vis comica. 

Diap: Vis comica! What, the Tragedy ? 

Wbrmw. Why not? Modern Comedies are 
composed to make us sad, and* why shouldn't 
modern Tragedies be written to mal^e us merry ? 
It's as natural to laugh at a funeral, a» to cry 
at a wedding. 

Diap. Whyi then, I supppse you think 
there's a fair chance of its being Eh ? 

Wormw. To a certainty — hiss'd off the stage 
to-night, complimented by the critics to-mor- 
row, and the third day the author wiU receive 
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f^i con^lence oB hS^lHcaid^, whidK^ t& the 
shciaican^ sem;ibility of^ aii vmsuoc^ssful po6t> i» 
lifie brine' applied' to the> bsK^k of^ a' soFcKer 
snaBartin^^ from> tih e haIbei4;S'« 

J^Pojcr. B think we*?6 earried^ the j^ke^ fer 
enough; (Aside fyyClecdandi/ 

Cbyd. Of that ^^^ou^re'Hiia best jiH%ei 

Diap. You know the unfortunate gentleman, 
I suppose? 

Wormw. Oh,, no— do you ? 

Biap, I db — shall* I introduce you ? 

Wormw. IVe no objection in the world, if 

he's a'friend of your^. 

. Diap. Mr. Clevdiandi. . (JntPodumti^ JiimJ 

Warmw. Nay, my deaf .sir, you oan^t be im 
earnest . 

^ Diap. No? 'tis the very peioe we are goiiig' 
to read. 

Wormw. Zounds, Diaper, this was unhand-*, 
some to fentrap me into an abuse of my friend; 
but yoiu'll necollisctv Mr. Cleveland, what t have 
been saying is not my own opinion — ^mere ru^ 
mour, — the idle report of the day-. 

Clevel No apology^ sir; you are a critic by 
profes^ion>, aad. have but exercised jwur usual 
privilege, to sentence an author before trial; 
and dissect him before execution. 

Diqp. Gonaye, let's to business. Wormwood, 
you're atrfie friend,' but Ltrust you'll turn out ^ 
a false prophet; 

Wormw. I hope so too* Excuse me, sir, for 
a minute, I'll follow you immediately 

[Exeunt Diaper and Cleveland. 
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Cleveland the author of the piece ? Then the 
success of it must be prevented. If he should 
raise himself as high in the estimation of the 
uncle^ as he already stands in the opinion of the 
niece, my hopes of obtaining her will be ibrlorn 
indeed! yes, yes, whatever it cost, the success 
of his play must be previented. . [EziL 

SCENE 11.—^ room in DuPER's House. 

Frank sitting in an Elbow Chair reading a ma^ 

vuscript. . V 

Frank. Sad stuflF ! this is very sad stujQF in* 
deed ! I wonder so many authors prefer venting 
their nonsense in blank verse, unless it be to 
convince the world, that they can write without 
rhyme or reason. (Bell rings.) 

Strange that nobody answers that bell. 

JEnfcr Susan. 

Susan. Lord ! Mr. Frank, can't you hear the 
bell ! 

Frank. It's not my master's, 

Susan. What then ? 

Frank. You know I can never hear any other, 
Susan. ' 

Susan. Well, Mr. Frank ? 

Frank. Sit down, and I'll read you a Tragedy. 

Susan. (Sitting down.) A Tragedy ? what, a 
real Tragedy ? Is there plenty of love in it ? 

Frank. Brimful of love. 

Susan. And murder? . 
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Frank. Murder, ay, and manslaughter too. 
You shall have the blowing up of the two 
houses of Parliament. 

Susan. Well, that must be vastly moving! 
But, is it a downright Tragedy, or is it a Tragi- 
cal Comedy ? - 

Frank. Oh, no — its a comical Tragedy. 

Diaper steals in behind. 

Diap. So, I have found the felons! I'll wait, 
and see the effect. (Aside.) 

Susan. What is it calFd, Mr. Frank ? 

Frank. Gunpowder Treason, or the Fifth of 
November. Come, as we're a little straighten- 
ed for time, we'll begin with the fourth act. 

Diap. Now for it. (Aside.) 

Frank. (Reads) *' Act IV. Scene I. The 
condemned Hole* in Newgate — ^^ Guy Faux 
discovered sitting at a table, in a pensive atti- 
tude" — ^natural enough when a man's going to 
be hang'd. 

Diap. To be sure it is. (Aside^) 

Frank. *^ Enter his wife" — these Tragic au- 
thors always introduce a man's wife to heighten 

the distress — " Enter his wife and three daugli- 
ters, in black sattin, and the governess in bom- 
bazeen," — an admirable distinction, and shews 
the author to be* a complete master of /the 
etiquette of stage mourning. 

Diap. Yes, I think I've studied that to some 
purpose. (AsidCi) 
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Susm. Welly bnt Mir. Fi^anky tJlag} oughtn't 
tb gt> into niburilirig till he'* Heng^'di 
/ Frank. Trae ; but what sig^ifiel whi« <yttj^ 
to bey Wheh> a Drsohatic stumor hM dtetei^i^ffed 
to i^tice effeiit ? Besides ^ ^6* Wife *arirf 
always be prepared for the worst. (Rcddb) 
« Guy Faux seelnjg; hfe \f ife an« cMfcfreily d«ft¥ts 
three paces." — ^Just a hop, ^step and jump 
backwards. 
Diap. (Aside) Does the riscai batft^ > 
Frank. Now attend — » 

(Starts bach tktae paces Md exit^Ms.) 
" this is too much !-^-we^ iftSfcy ie^ drtfoj^ilfig 

" lovey 
« Nof y6u, nry pre*iy Httfe dtiel, ate* ydtf, 
" Fait sable Guardian" — 
^ Fair, sable Guardia;n ! v^^i^, wdl, *th^t may dd. 
Frank. '* Fair sabfe Guai^iaft of th^e itteui^'' 
ing Flow'rs ; 
By he9.v'ns I'd rather dife the thi^ I aitt, 
" Than live to be the Monarch of the Gldbft, 
'^ Tho' death shall clasp mk vk his cold t^tii^ 
X brace, 

" Not he, that kill'd the totr, imi**orta! ©fty, 
" Shan live in story^ more retfowa'd thian I." 

Susan beeojnes gradualb/ i^ctid and bursts if^& 
tears. DiAP£R accompanies the temdifig witb 
action. 
Diap. Dam* mle, but she's « girl tf£ fedliH^ ! 

(Aside.) 
Frank. Why, what the devil's the matter 






with ya)ilyfhy.yo^'r^.ifff^h\^^^ ha, 

^^ 5? ^^y>' you're not crying in earnest. 
- Slum* I-or4> Mr. Fraipk;, ha^ 9anyojftl?eso 
bftrdfikiBS^ted ? I pfi9test, i^ &^ ^o^derful l^^^r, 
tffi. J #)n;t tijiii»fe I sl?oi44 9x^5 be a^J^ to, 
sit JA^out. 
Frank. No, nor any body else, \ l^iev^^ 
Susan. Do you kip^Qw ^xbo \yii^ it ?. 
Frmh' ^ilio^ ^ iTTTrSpoii,? pVftPWe dog, or other, 
os^ w^ 9ius$ hav)^ hes^4 9l' h^n a^ our 9l\Lb. 
Soim A^w sp^tfey in Gi[u|?-Sti^t, I sjj^ppp^a. 
^i(^ Grub-Sti;? at ! J The r^^^l !. 
Frank. Some Garreteer, who rec^^vef i^sf^^- 
ration thro' a skylight. If he doe^'4 i?!!^.d ](iis 
lX£Uaid» it will be soDae time b^cyfp h^ g<p^ 9^ut 
Olf the attiqs ; but thp' ^ oan't teft y^\i who 

w,p«te it^ I cw tell yott wUp will ^^ewW if- 
•iSfew^; W'hpj Mr. Frank ? 
Frank. I shall — and the Lord have I3ft^9y 

upon him. 

£^p. (Coming forward J Why,^you impudent^ 
rascal ! 

Sksan. Mercy on u^ ! noM^ we sYis^l have a 
Tragedy in good earnest. 

Diap. How could yqu h^ve ^|ig audacity to 
take the manuscript out qf v^y sfpdy 2 

Frank. Audacity? >vhei^ I live^ -wi^h ipy 
Lord Skipiwit^ bo ^^vef publisl^ed any tbiog 
without consulting mp. 

Difip.ln^i^l • \ 

Frank. Never, sir. 
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Susan. Lord, how impudent he carries it ! 

(Aside.) 

Frank] To say the truth, he had so ^high an 
opinion of my judgment, that he never ventur- 
ed to print so much as a song, or an Epigram, 
*till I had given them the last finishing touch. 

2)/fl/>. Really? 

Frank. On my honour, sir. 

(Susan endeavours to stop him.) 

Diap. And so, because you gave the last 
finishing touch to my Lord Skimwit's Epi- 
grams, you think yourself at liberty to steal my 
manuscripts ? 

Frank. Steal? 

Susan. Do, be quiet, Frank. (Aside.) 

Frank. Oh, no. Sir, I had no intention of 
stealing a syllable, whatever other defects I may 
have» t believe my originality has never been 
doubted. 

• Susan. Lorcl, Frank, how can you be so pro- 
voking ? (Aside.) 

Diap. Get out of the room. 

Frank. It will never do in its present state, 
depend on't. 

Diapl Get out of the house. 

Frank. If it was mine. 

Diap. Get out of the street. 

Frank. I should cut it down to a farce. 

Diap. Get out of the parish. ' 

Frank. I am gone; but you'll remember, I 
gave you warning. [Exit. 
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V 

Diap. Warning ? the rascal shall go to-mor- 
row, tho' I pay him a month's wages in ad- 
vance. (Shuts the, door) Susan. 

Susan. (Aside) What will he do to me? 

Diap. Come hither, Susan. 

Susan. (Falls on her. knees) Oh, sir, pray, sir, 
don*t be angry, indeed it was all along of Mr. 
Frank. 

Diap. Angry ! — Well, well, I'm not angry, 
that is, not veiy angry — I mustn't betray my- 
.self. (Aside.) Come hither, I say. 

Susan. Indeed, Sir, I should never have 
thought of such a thing. 

Diap. Well, well, don't cry; though you 
have done wrong, yet you're a girl of feeling. 

Susan. Yes, sir. 

Diap. You've a heart form'd for pathos. 

Susan. Have I, sir ? 

Diap. ^nd one of these days you shall read 
the whole of it. 

Susan. Thank ye, sir. 

Dic^. I'll read it to you myself. 

Susan. What, now, sir ? 

Diap. Now ? no, not now, Susan ; but some 
day or other, when you're not very busy. In 
the mean time, don't let that fellow, Franks 
persuade you its a good, joke to laugh at a Tra- 
gedy. 

Susan. Never, if I can help it. Sir. 

Diap. He's the worst reader in England-— 
Trust your own judgement. 
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Siisdn. 1 will, sir. 

'Diap. YbtiVe k-veVy excellent ^asfe. 

Susan. La, sir ! 

Didp. And, Susan,^ ds ^Ince'thie iWr^s 'hkve 
left off wearing clothes, yoiir'tlferqUiisites krVnot 
very ^reat 'that ivay, here's a trifle to'b&yyou 
anew goWh. 

Susan. Thank ye, sir, — ^your servant, sir. 

Diap. Take cdre of- thitt fellow, Frank. 

Susan. Yes, sir, Mf-. FriaiiiPs a tery preffy 
reader ■liotwitK^haiiig, fAsfde.) 
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END OF ACT THE FIRST., i 
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ACT IL , 

I 

'SCENE 'l.—Biap.er's 'Garden: 

Enter Jane Diaper,. a^/rcwt i!i« reading of.ihfi 

flay, 

^ Jane;. 

JF I'baare.wy .skill in g?hysi<agnp«»y, r^y.uncle 
is the real aut}ior> his cotti)tenai).ic:e in^tl9t^ re^- 
ipg of tjbe .pj^y betrayed mpre t;l?e ^^xi^ty of 
a parent. t;}M43. tJ;ie ^Uei^ They 

ucome — I'll pb^eryey .tifla, further, (S^he^ refixes.) 

Enfer Diaper md Wor^iwood. . 

Diap^ Well, WormiyoQcJ, W>v vwe ,are alone, 
jwbat'sjoijr 9pipion> 

Wormvo. Poa't press mf, my 4e»r.^r,. Cleve- 
land is your friend, ^nd he is my .fri^ad, a^ 
though jn , tJiie present q?3e, I may possiibly 
. think be, has, ^pt been his ow», friepd^^but don't 
presume. / 

Diap. Nay ^ I . insist ijpon having jour ppi* 
.»ion. 

. Wovw^' -Wejl, if , you iflsipt.-?T^ 

jDiap. Peremptorily, 

^Wormiv, \Vby> lthen> between .aui:selyes, J 'm- 
jglad neither ypu nor I ^m the jiuthor. 

Diap, Indeed ! • 
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I 

f 

why will you extort from me what will give me 
so much pain to deliver ? 

Diap. Nay, nay, don't be afraid; if I can 
bear it, I think you may. 

Wormw. Why, then, I think your friend's 
Tragedy is the most unqualified nonsense — I 
^ speak it with infinite pain. 

Diap. I see you do. 

Wormw. That ever defied the understanding- — 
you are putting me on the rack. 

Diap. Never mind — never mind— -can't you 
be composed as I am. 

Wormw. That ever defied the understanding, 
or exhausted the patience of an audience. 

Diap. That's your real opinion ? 

Wormw. Yes ; now you're not pleas'd. 

Diap. Oh yes. 

Wormw. You're not satisfied ? 

Diap. Perfectly satisfied, and very much 
oblig'd to you ^ but, do you really think it so 
very bad? . 

Wormw. Shall I repeat my opinion ? 

JDiap. By no means. I won't put^ou again 
upon the rack. Here and there I think the au- 
thor has struck out a new idea. 

Wormw. I don't know how many new ideas 
he may have struck out, but I'm sure he hasn't 
left one in. 

Diap. Indeed ! I rather think there are some 

passages in that play that would do honour to 
any poet. 

Wormw. Ay, any modem poet. 
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Diap. Modern poet ! Well, and what have 
you to say against modern poets ? Whatever 
modem poets may be, modern critics, I believe, 
are not much better; though it is certainly 
much easier to find fault with a good play, than 
to write a bad one. How many people of your 
acquaintance could write a better ? 

Wormw. Very few, I*m afraid; but I don-t 
know a single one that could write a worse. 

Diap. No. 

Wormw. Not one. 

Diap. I don't think you need quite despair 
of that, till you have tried yourself. — I hit him 
there, I think, (Aside.) 

Wormw. My dear, sir, you grow personal. 

Diap. Personal ! And who was personal 
first? The man, who abuses my friend, abuses 
me; and the man who abuses my friend's Tra* 
gedy.— 

Wonmo. Abuses^ your Tragedy, of course. 

Diap. My tragedy ! no such thing. He begijis 
to suspect me, — I must tack about here. (Aside.) 
[A/tev some struggle he produces a laugh] He ! he ! 
he! why, — He! he! he! — ^you didn't.^ — Ha! ha! 
ha ! — ^you didn't suppose I was in earnest ? 

Wormw. No. 

Diap. Ha ! ha ! ha !— did you ever — Ha ! 
ha I ha ! — know one author praise another in 
earnest ? 

Wormw. Then you really agree with me in 
opinion ? 

Diap. Completely— *Ha I ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
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^,[puts his hand to his sid^, .as xif ^suddenly Mi^d 
withMpain thare.^ 

Wbtmw. My d^arfriancl, what's fthermatter? 

Diap, My old complaint; liaey^r «can.m- 

dulge in a hearty fit of lUuiighter^ ^but J'oi {taken 

withra pain^in the«ide. 

' li^ormw. Wjdl^rwelly^e'U finish Qur^strktoms 
vBnotbentime. 

Digp. If you please— J j;hallseeyouafti^r,tbe -. 

performance. 

Wormw. Certainly j — for .the j present, *^eu ! 
Halrha! ha! 

T)i(^. Ha! ha! tha! don't tempt m^^iorj 
. shalkcertainly have a return of my, pain. 

Wormw. , X'll spare ,you then ,till .we ^ineet 

.again. ;]^xiU 

. Diap. Spare me ! . I wonder how. I ,Muld ev^f r 

mistake ttmt fellow for ^ . man of ^taste* ^He 

can't, after this, suspect the piece to be mija^^J 

think. 

JaM. (Cormiig^forv)ard») .^o^mii^ttx^!^^ 
. different string. . ( Aside ^) 

tDiap. rHa ! Jane, . is . it ^you ! J'Jl . have hfx 
ijudgment.-^Well, what did .yon .think pf the 
Trag^y? 
Jane. Nay, sir, what signifies v^y oploioik ? 
fDiap. A great .de2j,-rTOen5 judge fronu their 
head$(^. and are^generaUy.nusfcabeJi>,-^woxften .dc-r 
cide from their hearts, and are always right. 

Jane. , (Aside,) New then, for jar6olemn\&cei> 
and a little of the true cant of criticism, ^hja 
rir, in the first plac^i- 1 <^anitardly. filing, myself 
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to believe that so finished a work cUn bte Hhe 
production of ^0 young an author* 

2)mjt>. Indeed. ^ 

Jane. Such a profound ^knowledge of /human 
tfatufe. 

Diap. D'ye think so ? 

/^Ti^. Such a nice discnminaition df charac- 
ter. 

Dkcp. iExceltenfc ! f Aside.) 

Jane. -I am right. '(Aside.) -So intricate a.plot 
without the least perplexity. 

Diap. (Aside.) T can't bear it. 

Jane. My>dear sir, you mu4t • excuse 'ini&--*it 
must be the work of some literaty ^ydteran. 

Diap^ O no! — you are^'wlrong*— yoti are 
^rong. ^ 

Jane. IMl be haug'd then . jf- Aside 4) Thcfre ^ is 
<me scene, which Fmsure Mr. ClevekiQd eould 
'^nev^r cotaie^up to, 

'Dicq). Indeed! what, the pristo-sefene? 

Jane. ^Hight, sir; isitipbSsible lie could* have- 
written that without assistance ? ' 

Diap. Well, wdil, to confess the truth, i did 
4;hrow 'a flash -or two into - that seene.-i^But "d'y^ 
like it? 

■ 

• Jhne. like it J that* sc^e^ was »tvHtt^i^itf the 
very climax of inspiration. 

Diap. It was. 

Jane. On the vtty tiptde *f feriOy. 

^J>iip. rou are ri^t 

Jane. The ^Mifchor JKfust • kav^ beea, es th^ 
iI>o*t escpress^s it,* itt a? ^^.phjreAzy « 
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J)iap. He was. 

Jane. He must have been half out of his wits, 

Diap. Three parts at least. 
' JcTte, In the very heav'n of poetry. 

Diap. ' I was, — I remember when I wrote that 
scene. 

Jaiie. What ! then, sir ? (quickly.) 

Diap. When I corrected it, I mean. 

Jane. No, you don't — ^you mean what you 
say. I suspected you at the reading, sir. 

Diap. Suspected me ? 

Jane. No mother ever watched with more 
anxiety her daughter's first appearance at a ball, 
than you did the effect of your play. 

Diap. My play? 

Jane. Yes, sir; yours. Mr. Wormwood 
might have discovered you, but he took the 
wrong way. Like the man in the fable, you 
drew your cloak closer at the rude breath of 
censure, but threw it off at the warm sunshine 
of praise, and stood forth, as every man should 
do, the father of your own child. 

Diap. You are a witch, I believe. 

Jane. I am a woman, sir, yet I can keep a 
secret. 

Diap. Well, well, the Tragedy is mine — Mur- 
der will out, I find, 
Jan£. Yes, sir, and treason too. 

Diap. Well, well, keep the secret, and 

Jane. You will not encourage Mr. Worm- 
wood to continue his addresses to me ? 

Diap. Nay, I didn't say that; however, be a 
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gfOod girl, and I don^t know what may- happen. 
I*m now going in search of Cleveland, to give, 
him my last instructions. Heigho ! . [Exit 
Jane. But I must first have an interview with 
kirn, to see if something can't be made of this 
discovery. ^ [Exit. 



SCENE II. — Another part, of Diaper* s Gatden. 

Enter Frank and SusAN. 

Susan. Nay, Mr. Frjank, how can you be 
SQ obstinate ? If you would but make a^ apo- 
logy* all might yet be well. 

Frank. No, IVe made up my mind, — I*m 
too much of a fine gentleman, it seems, for my 
master^ and he's too little of the fine gentleman 
for me; its impossible we can ever sympathize. 
, Susan. And who, when you are gone, will 
read me novels, and tragedies, and comedies, 
and operas ? I shall break my heart if you leave 
US;- you know we hav'n't yet got half through 
" The. Benevolent Footpad," and have finished 
only the first act ^f " The Heroic Chamber- 
** maid." Oh, Mr. Frank, when you are gone, 
except now and then looking outof the window, 
I shall have nothing to attend to but my busi-. 
ness. (Cries.) 

Frank. 'Twill be a very hard case certainly j 
but what's to be done; I should like to give' 
the finishing touch to the dramatic part of 
your education, my pretty Susan ; but as for 



tbe* rosii of the ftmily, l' shalfc as heartily tak^ 
laaioe oi tb^tt ast I did of niy: last ^ o£ th^ gout;. 

Su£an. And M^kot do. you mean to* dq^when 
yott're out o£ place } 

Frank. What iiiosd; faphioiMbk footaiea, dp ia 
phMce,;*— nothing. 

Susan. I hear my Lord Squander has parted 
with his valet. 

Frank. So I iind ; but there are some things' 
in his Lordship's character that X don't alto* 
gether approve of. You know I'm particularly 
nice as to ^ character ;— besides^ possibly he 
would not ag^ee to my term». . 

Susan. No,-r-what are thev ? 

Frank. Why, you see, if I go •into a &m9y 
again, to prevent any subsequent misundei^ 
standing, I shaH insist upon having the first 
ni^t of every new play, — ^my Saturday erevt^ 
ings for the opera, (can't niiss the opera) and as 
I am always extremely vapoured, when under 
the influence of a provineia) atmosphere^ that 
the family do, on no account, rustioate above 
four months in the year. But who comes this 
way witli so thoughtful a pace ? 

Susan. 'Tis Mr. Wormwood ;-e-now, if ywi 
would but mention the affair to him, I^m ^ur^ 
he*d speak a good word for you. 

Franks Would he ? then I shall be the first 
person he has spoken a good word for si nee he 
turn3d critic. 

Susan. There can be no harai in trying him 
however. 



Frltnk: Well, Sttean^ to oWige jrtsu. 

Susan. Do, Mi*. Frenk 5 for th€»»9k he?3 au 
bitter s^lfeis gei><iensMV, lie mxy »meiimes^ do 
s^ good tttfii' for dlt thaSL 

Franky Stand aside, and lea» us U^rtlwr. 

(WoraiWOOi^ entering.) . 

V 

f^(frmo. Thiat mirst be the scheme certainly. 
By procnriflg the condemnation of the pfay, I 
shall not onfy oblige the micle, but rendter hmt 
ceirtemptibie m tHe eyes of the niece. Hat ? 
{seeing Frank. J This fellow may be of service. 
Frank. 

Frank. Sir. 

Wormw. Yon are determined, I hear, tcr leatre 
your situation ? 

Frank. To i?ay the troth, sir, I see mx hononr- 
able mode of avoiding it. 

fTormw. TJs a pity that so good a master 
should part with so excettent a servant. 

Frank. True, sir; but 'tisn't every body 
knows when they're well off. ' 

Wortnto. Yet, I suppose, if a reconciKsttion 
could be effected upon fair and honourable 
terms. 

Frank. I s^ouM have no objection, sir. 

Wimnui. Why, then^ I think I could put you 
in the viray of not only reinstating yourself in: 
Mr. Diaper's good graces, but of standing 
higher in his favour than ever. 

Frank. Indeed, sir ? 
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Wormw. You know there's a tragedy to be 
acted to-night, for the first time — 
- Frank. Yes ; and for the last I believe. 

Wormxv. Of that, being yourself a poet, you 
are no mean judge. . 

Frank. Pardon me, sir, tho* I still continue 
to review a little sometimes, yet I've deter- 
mined to write no more. IVe a great respect 
for the muses, 'tis true, yet I never mean to 
enter again into their service; for, without ex- 
ception, theyv give the shortest commons, the 
worst wages, and the shabbiest liveries of any 
ladies about town. 

Wormw. Very good ! , But, to the points 
your master afFqcts to interest himself for the 
author, — ^to whom he really wishes as tftuch 
success 

Frank. As one author generally does to 
another. 

Wormw. Right — Now, if you could, by any 
means, contrive to be notoriously, and riot- 
ously forward in the condemnation of the 
play— 

Frank. You think I should confer a service 
on my master I 

Wormw. One that he'd never forget. 

Frank. And by that means serve myself? 

Wormw. It would do your business, depend 
on't, 

Frank. Th^i, depend on it^ sir^ my business 
18 done. 
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IVorviw* You needn't tell your master that I 
gave you the hiijit* 

Frank. Oh, no, sir* 

Wormw. I mean .you shall have the whole 
credit of it yourself. 

Frank. Xhank ye, sir — I'll about it in- 
stantly, 

Wormw. And, Frank— 

Frank. Sir. . 

Wormw. Suppose you take one or two of the 
men servants to assist you ? 

Frank. I will, sir. 

Worjnw. Call here to-morrow morning, and 
leave the rest to me. 

Frank. Sir, you have laid me under an ever- 
lasting obligation. \JExit. 

Wormvo. How, if the play should succeed ? 
i(|| That's next to impossible! This fellow, is a 
. critic by profession, and your professed critic 
is a^ infallible in foretelling the fall of a play, 
as a physician in prophecying the death of a 
patient. In both cases their own credit is at 
stake, and it would be hard indeed, if they 
should be wrong in a prediction, of which the 
fulfilment depends chiefly on themselves. 

1 [Exit. 

SCENE 111.— The Garden. 

Cleveland and Jane Diaper meeting. 

Clevd. Jane! 

Jane. Cleveland, I have a secret for you. 
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Cleoel Nay, I haVe a secret for you too. 
Jane. But, as I am a woman, and have al- 
ready kept it a full half hour, j^u must give me 
the preference. 

Clevel Well, what is it ? 
Jane. The play — 
jClevel What play ? 
Jarie. The triagedy — 
Ckvel WeU? 
Jane. Is my uncle's. 
Clevel. I know it. 
Jane. Don't you pity liim ? 
ClevcL Pity him t — pity me. 
Jane. You I 

Clevel. Yes, me; I've bound myself to attend 
the representation. 

Jane. Nay, then, you arc, indeed, to be 
pitied. 

Clevel. Yes,/ Jane, I am indeed to be pitied ; 
for the comedy — -i— 
Jane. Well? 

Clevel. The new comedy, that's to be play'd 
at the other house — '- — 
Jajte. What of it ? 
Clevil. Is mine. 
Jane. Your's Cleveland. 
Clevel. Mine, as I hope to be saved. 
Jane. And was^ I the last person to be trusted 
with such a secret ? 

Clevel. By heavens, you are the only One. 
Jane. Does nobody know it but ourselves ? 
Clevel. Not a human creature. 
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Jane. Then you have no friends to support ^t ? 
Cievel. Never mind; if it has merit, it will 
find friends, if not, it deserves none. 
Jane. I will attend it. 

CUveL Nay, nay, the trial will be too rnuch^ 
Jane. I feel it will be a trial, yet, don't at- 
tempt to dissuade me. I will seek out some 
gloomy dim-lighted comer of the house, where 
my varying cheek shall be unnoticed, my beat- 
ing heart unheard j where hope, unperceived, 
may elevate, and fear distress me 5 from whence, 
if you are successful, I may bear the tidings 
with the speed of sound, and if you should fail 
—but I don't think you'll fail, — rather than you 
should fail, I'll make a speech to the audience 
myself ' 

Cievel. My sweet girl, and what will you say 
to them. 

Jane. I will tell them it is the iirst fond child 
of your fancy, the growing darling of ma»y 
anxious days, of some sleepless nights, 
Cievel. It is indeed ! 

Jane. That its suoceis will crown the hopes 
of two young, and faithful hearts, and that, if 
it should fail,--rbut it can't fail-^it won't fail— I 
shall break my heart if it fails. 

Cievel. Nay, nay^ calm your emotions. It 
vnll come fairly and iuUy before a jury of my 
countrymen, and tho' I fall by their verdict,> 
I will not arraign their justice. But, hush ! 
yoijr uucle, 
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Ewfer Diaper, l 

Diap. Ha ! what I've caught you together. 
Now I can guess what you two have beeo 
talking about — the play. — Come, come, con- 
fess youVe been talking about the play. 
• Jane. You're right, sir. 

Diap. Well, Cleveland, the hour approachei;. 

Clevel. Would it were come, sir ! 

Diap. Come ! would it were past, I say I 
'Tis a most momentous period. 

C/i?T;<f/.. It is indeed, sir. 

Diap. A night, on which my future happi- 
ness depends. My whole reputation is at 
stake. 

Clevd. And mine too, sir. 

Diap. Your reputation ? Nay, as a poet, 
you have no reputation to lose. 

Clevel. No, sir; but I have one to gain, 

Diap. Ay ; but till you have written your- 
sdfi you don't know the feelings of an author 
upon such an occasion. 

Jane. .True, sir; but lie may guess at thenl. 

Clevel. I can indeed. 

Diap. Why, I declare you're quite agitated. 

Clevel. Most deeply, sir. ^ 

Diap. Poor fellow! poor fellow I I don't 
think you could fe^l more, if the case were 
your oVn. 

Clevel. I cou'dn't upon my honour, sir. 

Diap. Well, well, don't let's despair. You'll 
do your best for me ? 
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Clevel. You may depend on that, sir. 
s Diap. Above all things, remember to restrain 
y>Qur feelings, and don't be too .vehement in 
your applause. An author, who would outlive 

the malice of his enemies, is often destroyed by 
the too active kindness of his friends. 

Jane. As a child, who mird^culously escapes 
the physicians, is overlaid by the fondness of 
the nurse. 

Diap. Come, the coach is waiting for you — 
You doft't know what a fever and ague I have 
upon me. Yet the cold fits are so much more 
violent than the hot ones, that— Come along — 
As the man in the play says 

" This is the night 
^^ That quite unmakes me, or that makes me 
quite." 

[Exeunt. 



END OF ACT THE SECOND. 
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ACT nt 

I . 

I 

SCE!?E L— J Room in Diaper's House. 

Piaper ^Kscooered reeding. sAfter sorne attempts^ 

he ptkts down the b0oK 

DSAPER. 

JT wont dorr^I find it's impossible for a man's 
ynind to be in two places at oiice. Nothing can 
divert my attention. (Noisis without) 
^hat tjie deviPs tiiafr? 

JeFFEKT without. 
Jeff. Not 566 him ! I must see him, and will 

see him. 

Diap. Sure *tis Jeffery*s voice. 

Jeff. (Enterin^.)\ I tell you he*gi a ruined 

^an. 

Diap. Euin'd ! tiieii he comes from tjhe theatre^ 

Jeff. Oh, sir! 
Diap. Speak 1 
Jeff. 1 can't ispeak. 

Diap. Don't stand looking at me with Uiat 
^ismal face ; }>ut tdl me the worst. 
Jeff, Theji yoiji have heard of it. 
Diap. No, but I can guess ; — ^its all over. 
Jeff. Over I I wish it was;— 4t's raging with 

ihe utmost violence. ' ' 

1 1 . ^• 
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^ Diqp. Raging ! what's raging ? 

J^. Hav'n't you he9,rd of the fire in the Mi- 
nories. , 

l)iap. £)amn the Minories ! 

Jeff. Your warehouse is in flames. . 

Diapi That for xay warehouse ! 

Jeff. It's half consumed. 

Diap. Let it make a finish. How the rascal 
frighten'd me (Aside) 

Jeff, He has heard the news from some other 
quarter and is gone mad. The engines can't 
come to play. . 

Diap. Play ! never jnind — ^the actors can 
play, the actors can play. 

Jeff. Actors, sir J in less than half an hour it 
will be hissing at the water's edge. 

Diap, Hissing ! don't talk to n^e $,bout his- 
sing. Don't you see I'm engaged, and can't 
attend to such trifles. 

Jeff. Trifles ! Ten thousand pounds the leasl 
halfpenny, and not a farthing insured. 

Cleveland Enters. 

Diap. My dear boy ! 
Clevel. All's lost, sir. ' ' 

Jeff. I told him so, but he would not attend 
to me. 

Diap. Quite damn'd ? 
Clevel. Beyond redemption, sir. 
Diap. Fire and furies ! 

Jeffl Water I say — If the engines could but 
^have play'd— 
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Diap. Will you get out of the room? Do 
Cleveland assist me to murder this fellow, that 
I may attend to you in cool blood. 

[They push Jeffery out of the room, he struggling 

violently] 
And now my dear boy, how was it ? 

Clevel. I will be as particular sir, as my agi-^ 
tation will let me. 

Diap. Disguise nothing from me. 
CleveL The first act went off smoothly enough. 
Diap. I thought it would. 
Clevel. As the curtain dropped on the second, 
there was a slight murmur of disapprobation. 
Diap. Umph ! 

Clevel. They recovered their good humour hi 
the third. 
Diap. WeU ? 

CleveL But, about the 'middle of the fourth— ^ 
Diap.' Ay — 

CleveL In that most distressing scene — 
Diap. What, the prison scene ? 
CleveL My dear sir, — 
Diap. I expected there would be a party. 
CleveL My dear sir, the whole house couldn't 
be of the party. 

Diap. Yes they might very easily. Would 
I had been there ! 

CleveL I'm very glad you were not, sir. Whjit 
could you have done ? 

Diap. Done ! I'd have ordered the engines to 
play upon them. Pshaw ! I'm distracted. I'd 
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tave — I'd have-rl'd have read the riot act, and 
clear'd the house. Where were my friends ? 

CleveL Where a man's friends generally are 
when he wants them, — ^somewhere else. 

Diap, Was Wormwood therie ? 

CleveL Oh yes, he was there. 

Diap. And did he exert himself? 

CleveL Till he was hoarse. He joined the 
opposition throughout, and whe^ the piece Was 
attempted to be given out for a second repre- 
sentation, he howl'd and hiss'd as if he had bor- 
rowed the throats of Cerberus, and the head of 
Medusa. -^ 

Diap, Impossible] 

CleveL Very true, sir. 

Enter WlUAAM. 

WilL Mr. Wormwood, sir. 
Diap. Very good — I'll see him. 

[ExieWlLUAM. 

CleveL Now, sir, you'll have an opportunity 
of trying him. Only affect to rejoice at what 
gives you so much pain, and he'll unbosom 
himself presently. That I may be no check 
vpon you. I'll retire. Oh, Jane ! Jane ! 

(Aside.) 
Diap. Do ; — ^but be within call. 
CleveL VVL await your summons.. 

[Exit, 
Diap, He comes~Let me endeavour to dis- 
semble. 
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Wormwood enters, and after hoking at DlAl^£R 

for some timey speaks. 

Wormw. I give you joy. 

Diap. I thank you. 

Wormw. You never saw any thing 4one more 
completely. 

Diap. So I understand. 

Wornm^ I wish you had been there. 

Diap. So do I. 

Worinw, Though, perhaps, it would have 
brought on your pain in the side. 

Diap. Most likely. 

Wormw. * Yet ! you've lost a most excellent treaft. 

Diap. A very high one, no doubt., 

Wormzv. You'd have been de|ighted. 

Diap. As a dpg is, whilit they're tying a 
cannister to his tail. (Aside.) 

Wormw. You needn't say I told you 5 but 
you're under particular obligations to Franks I 
assure you. 

Dit^. What, my Frank ? 

Wormw^ Yo^^ Frank. I wish you could have 

heard him. 

Diap. Th^ank ye— I would rather have heard 
the war-whoop whilst being scaJp'd. (Aside.) 
Then you think, but for Frank, the piece might 
have succeedisd. 

Wormw. I hav^n^t a doubt of it. And the 
town might have been pestered with it for this 
mDBth to corne^ Who d'ye think sent him ? 

Dicq). Was it you? 
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IFormw. It was. 

Diap. I can stand this no longer. Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Enter Gleveland. 

Wormw. [To Diaper.'] Cleveland ! he must 
have overheard us — No matter — I must do what 
is well bred upon the occasion notwithstanding. 
Mr. Cleveland^ though unfortunately not able 
to congratulate you on your success, yet, a3 a 
friend, permit me to condole with you on your 
disappointment. 

Clevel. I thank you, sir, for the kindness of 
your intentions; but you are somewhat pre- 
mature; 

pup. Premature! What does he mean? 

(Aside.) 

Wormw. Indeed ? I thought your piece had 
entirely faiPd. 

Clevel. No, sir^^. my piece has not yet fail'd. 
How terrible is this suspense ! (Aside.) 

Diap. What's he at now ? (Aside to Cleveland*) 
(Cleveland — ^my dear Cleveland, you're not go- 
ing to betray me ? 

Clevel. Be under no apprehension, sir. 

Wormw. (Aside.) What the devil can he 
mean? Oh, you intend, perhaps, to give it 
another trial. 

CleveL No, sir, its first trial is not yet over. 

Wormw. Now I understand you. 

jDf ^, {Aside.) Its more than I can* 

Wormw. You mean to take your revenge on 
theaudienco^ by printing it ? 
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Clevel No, sir; the audience and *I have 

not yet qiiarreird. 

Diap. What the devil does he mean ? (Aside.) 
CieveL I have done my best to entertain 

them ; and if my fortune does but equal my 

endeavours 

Jane Diaper enters. 

Jane. Victory! Victory! 

CieveL Successfiil! 

Jane. Beyond your hopes, and equal to your 
wishes^ 

(They rush into each others arms.) 

Diap. Does any body understand this ? 

Wormw. S'death! if that should be the case — 

Clevel. Oh, sir, excuse thq indecoruni of our 
transports I The comedy — , 

Diap. Well? , ;^ 

Wormw. It must be so. (Aside.) 

Clevel That has been received with appro- 
bation 

Jane. With enthusiasm. 
. CieveL Is mine. * 

Diap. Yours? 

Clevel. Mine, sir. 

Jane. It is indeed. Oh Cleveland ! 

Cfew/. Nay, nay, restrain your joy. 

Diap. Ay, do restrain your raptures ; don't 
you see with what a temperate delight Mr. 
Wormwood bears the discovery. Give me 
your hand, give me your hand, my dear fellow. 
May the spirit of poetry forsake ffie, if I don't 
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feel as iiiuch joy in your success, as mortifica- 
tion at. my own want of it. Well, my dear 
friend, (To WofmwoodJ what do you think of 

all this? 

Wormw. I am astonished. 

Diap. Are you ? Well then, now I'll amaze 
you. The tragedy, which you and Frank have 
just howl'd to death. 

Wormxo. Well, sir? 

Diap. Was mine. 

Womm. Confusion ! (Aside. ) 

Diap. Cleveland, here's my niece. May you 
be happy with herj and, as for you, my dear 
friend, I wish you as happy as disappointed 
malice can make you. In short, without. mean- 
ing to be rude, I wish you were out of my house. 

Wormw. A hint would have been sufficient, 
sir; but remember, I have some little influence 
on the public opinion, and am not to be in- 
sulted with impunity. \Exit. 

Diap. Egad, that's true; we must not pro- 
vokte him too far. 

Clevel. Heed him not, sir; his spleen will 
exhaust itself in e newspaper paragraph, or an 
epigram at most. ^ 

From such rude snarlers, sullen and severe. 

We turn to more impartial judges here. 
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